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Mr. McCarran, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted 
the following 


REPORT 
[To accompany 8. 603) 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 603) for the relief of Wanda Charwat and her daughter, Wanda 
Aino Charwat, having considered the same, reports favorably thereon 
without amendment and recommends that the bill do pass. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to grant the status of permanent residence 
in the United States to Wanda Charwat and her daughter, Wanda 
Aino Charwat. The bill provides for appropriate quota deductions 
and for the payment of the required visa fees and head taxes. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The beneficiaries of the bill are mother and daughter. The mother 
was born August 23, 1893, in Poland and the daughter was born on 
August 28, 1928, in Helsinki, Finland. Mrs. Charwat was last 
admitted to the United States as a temporary visitor on October 7, 
1947. Miss Charwat last entered the United States on September 
9, 1947, as a. student. They had resided in Brazil where they were 
admitted in 1940 as members of the family of a diplomat of the 
Polish Republic. Mr. Charwat is now deceased. The beneficiaries 
of the bill are now residing in Berkeley, Calif., where Miss Charwat 
is studying in the graduate division of the University of California. 
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: A letter dated September 7, 1951, to the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary from the Deputy Attorney General with 
reference to the case reads as follows: 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1951}. 
Hon. Par McCarran, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: This is in response to your request for toe views of the 
Department of Justice relative to the bill (S. 603) for the relief of Wanda Charwat 
and her daughter, Wanda Aino Charwat, aliens. 

The bill woula provide that Wanda Charwat and her daughter, Wanda Aino 
Charwat, shall be con: idered to have been lawfully admitted to the Unitea States 
for permanent residence as of the date of its enactment, upon payment of the 
required visa fee and head tax. It would also direct the Secretary of State to 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to deduct appropriate numbers from the 
appropriate immigration quotas. 

The files of the Immigration and Naturalization Service of this Department 
disclose that Mrs. Charwat is a native and citizen of Poland, who was born on 
August 23, 1893, in Cracow, Poland. Her daughter is a native of Finland and 
a citizen of Poland, who was born in Helsinki, Finland, on August 28,1928. Mrs. 
Charwat last arrived in the United States at the port of Miami, Fla., on October 
7, 1947, when she was admitted as a temporary visitor for 1 year under the pro- 
visions of section 3 (2) of the Immigration Act of 1924. Miss Charwat entered 
the United States at Miami, on September 9, 1947, when she was admitted as a 
student for 1 vear under the provisions of section 4 (e) of the Immigration Act of 
1924. Both aliens came to this country from Brazil. Subsequent to their arrival 
in this country boch aliens applied for adjustment of their immigration status under 
section 4 of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. On September 22, 
1950, their applications were denied on the ground that they failed to establish 
that they are unable to return to Brazil because of persecution or fear of persecution 
on account of race, religion, or political opinions. 

The files further disclose that Mrs. Charwat and her daughter were admitted to 
Brazil in 1940 as members of the family of a diplomat of the Republic of Poland. 
Their husband-father was an officer of the Polish Government, and is now de- 
ceased. After their arrival in the United States, the aliens lived in Hoboken, N. J. 
until September 1950, during which period Miss Charwat was a student at Barnard 
Coilege, Columbia University, New York City. However, both of them moved to 
Berkeley, Calif., in September 1950. It appears from the record that Mrs. Char- 
wat has a son residing in Hoboken, N. J. Mrs. Charwat has not been employed at 
any time since her arrival in the United States, although she was self-employed as 
a language instructor while in Brazil. She stated that she has a monthly income 
of approximately $250, of which $100 is received from investments in industrial 
stocks in Finland, and $150 from investments in Brazil. In January 1951, Mrs. 
Charwat purchased two houses located in Berkeley, Calif. She and her daughter 
reside together in the rear house, and the front house is divided into two apart- 
ments which are rented, and from which she receives $130 per month. Mrs. 
Charwat’s daughter is presently pursuing a full program of studies in the graduate 
division of the University of California, and is majoring in psychology. She has 
also been employed as a teaching assistant at the university since September 23, 
1950, at a monthly salary of $120. 

The quota for Poland, to which Mrs. Wanda Charwat is chargeable, and the 
quota for Finland, to which Miss Wanda Aino Charwat is chargeable, are both 
oversubscribed and immigration visas are not readily obtainable. In this respect 
their cases are similar to those of many other aliens who desire to enter this country 
for permanent residence but who are unable to do so because of the oversubscribed 
condition of the quotas to which they are chargeable. The records present no 
facts, however, which would justify the enactment of special legislation granting 
these aliens a preference over the many aliens in Poland, Finland, and other for- 
eign countries, who are awaiting an opportunity to come to this country for per- 
manent residence. 

Accordingly, the Department of Justice is unable to recommend the enactment 
of this bill. 

Yours sincerely, 
Peyton Forp, 
Deputy Attorney General. 
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Senator Richard Nixon, the author of the bill, has submitted a num- 
ber of letters and recommendations in support of the bill, among which 
are the following: 


UpnLaANnb, Cauir., December 6, 1951. 
Senator Ricuarp NIxon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Nrxon: | am writing to you in support of S. 603 for the relief 
of Mrs. Wanda Charwat and Miss Wanda A. Charwat. 

Miss Charwat became known to me 1 year ago when I served as staff psychol- 
ogist for the Contra Costa County Probation Department. Her work as a field 
placement student in clinical psychology was under my supervision. I found 
Miss Charwat to be an unusually gifted person, quick to perceive the complex 
problems of troubled children with whom she worked, and highly effective in 
assisting them to achieve greater happiness and a more acceptable way of life. 

As a teacher and clinician in the field of psychology, I have known many 
students with varying degrees of ability. In my opinion, Miss Charwat ranks 
among the top few whose unusual combining of great personal integrity and in- 
tellectual ability give promise of an important contribution laterin life. If she were 
forced to leave this country it is probable that her training would go unused. 

There is no question in my mind regarding her loyalty to this country and to 
the American way of life. 

My acquaintance with Mrs. Charwat has been less close, but I know her as 
an intelligent person whose knowledge of the affairs of the world enables her to 
educate those about her. She, too, stands for democratic principles in a vigorous 
manner, 

Academie and technical arguments aside, the simple truth is that we are in 
need of people of this sort and can ill afford to lose them. 

Any further assistance you are able to render in this matter will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Eutmer K, NE xson, Jr. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley 4, Calif., November 30, 1951 
Hon. Ricwarp M. Nixon, 
The United States Senate, Washington 24, D. C, 

Dear Senator Nixon: Miss Wanda Charwat, a graduate student in the 
department of psychology at the University of California in Berkeley, has told 
me that she is likelv to be aeported from the United States unless bill S. 603, 
which I believe vou have introduced, is passed by the Congress. 

I am sure that you know the details of Miss Charwat’s history as well as I and 
I shall not dwell on them. Rather, I feel an obligation to urge your continued 
efforts on behalf of the bill, of Miss Charwat, and of her mother, Mrs. Wanda 
Charwat. 

I know Miss Charwat rather well. She served as a teaching assistant under 
my direction for two semesters and did an excellent job. Also under my direction 
Miss Charwat has undertaken research on the problem of delinquency and gives 
every indication of continuing her work successfully and thereby making a 
significant contribution to our understanding of a real and pressing current social 
problem. 

In addition to her exceptional intelligence, Miss Charwat’s interest in clinical 
psychclogy recommends her as a valvable addition to the United States. As 
you know, the incidence of mental illness in the United States is so great that 
currently there is an extreme shortage of people capable to deal with the problem, 
Miss Charwat is now making excellent progress in our graduate clinical sequence, 
and I. have no doubt whatsoever that she will complete her training with dis- 
tinction and thus be able to help relieve the serious lack of well-trained clinical 
psychologists. 

With regard to Miss Charwat’s interest in becoming a citizen I have no doubts. 
Naturally, she seeks refuge from the possibility of ultimately being sent to Poland 
where, of course, she probably would not even survive since neither she nor her 
mother would swear allegiance to the postwar Polish regime. But in addition, | 
am quite convinced that Miss Charwat has positive motivations to become an 
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American for its own sake. She seems identified with American values, interests, 
and institutions; and she seems concerned with American problems. 

Let me summarize. In terms of personality, of interest, of intelligence, and 
of honest need Miss Charwat is entitled to every possible consideration in her 
attempt to become a citizen of the United States. So much for Miss Charwat. 
There is, however, another reason for my writing. This reason is the United States 
need for Miss Charwat. I can honestly say that I feel it a simple dutv to do every- 
thing I can to see to it that the United States does not allow Miss Charwat to be 
deported by default. Miss Charwat has valuable talents, skills, intelligence, and 
motivations that she will, I am sure, put to the service of the community if she 
is only given the opportunity to do so. What is particularly to the point is that 
those talents and skills in the area of clinical psychology are ones which we sorely 
need today. Not to take advantage of them would be sheer negligence and waste. 

To repeat: For the reasons I have mentioned I urge your continued efforts to 
have bill 8. 603 passed by the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun P. McKee, 
Assistant Professor of Psychology. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 4, CALIF. 


Senator Ricuarp M, Nrxon, 
United States Senate, Washington D. C. 


Sir: I am the son of Mrs. Wanda Charwat on whose behalf you have intro- 
duced the bill 8. 603. My letter’s first objective is to express to you my deepest 
gratitude for the interest you have taken in her case; at the same time I want to 
add my plea for your further efforts to obtain final relief for my family. 

I have myself been more fortunate than my mother and sister in that I fitted 
better into the established immigration laws and have been able to be normally 
admitted to this country. Today my home is here and my child is a born Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Under normal conditions this privilege, which I value so highly, would benefit 
not only me for, as it has helped so many families wrecked by the war to reas- 
semble on the hospitable soil of the United States, it could help me too, to re- 
quest a preference visa for my aging and widowed mother. But our case is dif- 
ferent. My family has lost the freedom of movement because of the lack of a 
national passport. ‘To be able to move would require a compromise, which is 
against our conscience and the most sacred convictions for which my whole 
family has worked and fought a long time before the controversy of communism 
versus democracy has become acute in this country. It would require acceptance 
of a Communist passport, pledging allegiance to a Communist government—it 
would be equivalent to losing in one way or another the freedom and personal 
dignity to which every human being is entitled. 

The alternative is deportation. This would put my family in a common class 
with criminals and undesirable characters, for in spite of apparent differences, a 
deported person is stamped for life. The best proof is the fact that a deportee 
can never come back to the United States, regardless of the reason for which she 
has been deported. This would mean for us that my mother would be torn apart 
from me for the rest of her life, it would mean the accomplishment of a cruelty 
the war was not able to accomplish. 

I understand perfectly that all this does not entitle anyone to be accepted 
automatically into this country. But I think it does entitle one to be considered 
as a displaced person whose problem is no easier than that of people*who found 
themselves in occupied countries at the end of the war. 

The bill you bave introduced represents to me the most valuable achievement 
of humanity and democracy: the right of an individual to be evaluated individu- 
ally, a humane law which goes bevond blind classification of human cases into 
arbitrary groups. Even if my mother and sister do not fall entirely into the 
group outlined by the immigration laws as displaced persons, they really are 
displaced and the case they represent should be evaluated accordingly. As people, 
I know they will live their lives so as to repay this country for its hospitality. 

Thanking vou again for yvour kind attention, I remain, 

Truly vours, 


ANDREW CHARWAT, 
Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. 
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THe PERMANENTE HOSPITALS, 
Oakland, Calif., November 28, 1951. 
Hon. RicHarp NIxon, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Nixon: We are writing in regard to the measure you 
introduced in the Senate, 8. 603, concerning the stay in this country of Mrs. 
Wanda Charwat and Miss Wanda A. Charwat. 

Miss Charwat has been working with us in the psychiatric clinic, and our 
staff of nine is unanimous in their high regard for her. She is an extremely 
intelligent, capable and creative young woman. We all feel that she will make 
the finest type of American citizen and be an asset to the United States, both 
professionally and personally. 

She is a most charming and sincere person, and we wish to urge your strong 
support of 8. 603, so that her personal and vocational contributions may continue. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary A. Sarvis, M. D., 
D. H. Powetson, M. D., 
Codirectors, Psychiatric Clinic. 


The committee, after consideration of all the facts in the case, is 
of the opinion that the bill (S. 603) should be enacted. 


O 





